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GOYA’S GIANI 


‘By Gova. After printing 3 impressions 
the plate cracked.” This inscription, said to 
have been written by Goya’s son, Is on the 
back of the impression of Goya’s Giant in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris.! A 
second impression of the print is in_ the 
Berlin Kupferstichkabinett, and a third is 
in the Madrid Biblioteca Nacional. The 
Metropolitan Museum is therefore unex 
pectedly lucky in having secured a fourth 
newly discovered impression in an un 


1 Delteil 35. Le Coloss 


n refer only to the number OF impres- 
] + 
ns pulled from the plate in its definitive 
S i ( 
Even if the plate had not cracked, its 


peculiar technique would have yielded com- 
ratively few good impressions. Goya first 


n even aquatint tone all over the cop- 
per, then scraped the half tones with a 
cnife and burnished the high lights as 
though he were making a mezzotint. The 

»and shallow grain caught little ink even 

the start and would quickly have worn 
smooth. The print 1s Gova’s only experi- 
ment in the mezzotint manner. He worked 
white over a 





nit ke a painter brushing 
fark canvas, and perhaps for this reason 
was able to give this print a breadth he 
ualed only in his greatest paintings 
Scrapings in the sky show where the 
wht forearm originally propped up the 
vead. In our impression, the earliest vet 
own, Go has alread 
rm, but has not vet def 
pper arm against 
ression also lacks som 
wert | er scraped nen ddl lore 
round 
he stvle of the print points to the last 
ten or fifteen vears of Gova’s life. About a 


decade before his final withdrawal to Bor- 


feaux, he left the poverty and politics of 


two-room, two-story shack 
cross the river. There, in the last silence 
{ his deafness, he painted the mud-brick 
walls with the somber visions that resemble 
Jur print more than any other work of his. 
No print since Rembrandt shows a figure 
with the Giant’s air of looming in a dream 
at an uncertain distance 
cv like the jinni who steamed 
from the fisherman’s bottle in the Arabian 
ights. No yardstick will measure his 
ale. Does he squat on pebbles, or dead 
villages, or drained oceans? By leaving the 
title space blank, Goya freed his Giant to 
capture our later imagination as the em- 
bodiment of the rousing strength that 
shouldered the eighteenth century out ol 


the y j 
IC TOaa 
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rWO GOBELINS TAPESTRIES 


Outstanding among the numerous objects 
of art with which the late Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid furnished Ophir Hall, her house at 
Purchase, New York, were two fine Gobe- 
lins tapestries! representing the months of 
April and September and belonging to the 
series known as the Hunts of Maximilian. 
These tapestries were woven in the late 
seventeenth century after a series designed 
by Bernard van Orley and first executed 
on the looms about 1530-1535 at Brussels. 
They have now been acquired by the Mu- 
seum and are shown this month in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. 

Shortly after the death of Cardinal 
Mazarin in 1061, Colbert acquired for the 
king from the cardinal’s estate a set of 
twelve Brussels tapestries? associated with 
the months of the vear and described at the 
time as Les Chasses de l’Empereur Maxi- 
milien. Mazarin had earlier (in 1656) pur- 
chased the tapestries indirectly from Henri 
de Lorraine, duc de Guise, from whose 
ownership they are otherwise known as Les 
Belles Chasses de Guise. The entire series 
today belongs to the Louvre, which also 
possesses a group of twelve pen and wash 
sketches,’ attributed to Bernard van Orley, 
embodying the original ideas for the car- 
toons. Although now generally accepted as 
the work of Van Orley, the tapestries were 
at one time believed to have been designed 
by Durer. The exact vear of their manu- 
facture is unknown, but they date after 
15254 and presumably fall within the next 
decade. 

Once in the king’s possession, Les Belles 
Chasses de Guise were copied several times 
over the period trom about 1083 to 1728, 
at the Gobelins. Fenaille® recorded nine sets 

\cc. nos. 35.74.1, 2. Dick Fund. Nos. 950, 
951 in the catalogue of the sale held at Ophir 


Hall in May, 1935 


“An illustrated monograph entitled | 
Tapissertes des Chasses de Maximilien, by Gaston 
Migeon (Paris, 1920), deals wholly with these 
tapestries 

l} d pp. ¢ I 

‘ Ibid., p. 6. The two B’s of the citv of Brussels 


which occur on several of the tapestries, wert 
used until that year 

Cf. Maurice Fenaille, Etat enera ] laf 
Series a 1 Manufactur les Gobelin ) | 


(16062-1600 p. 321. Paris, 1903 


varying in number, size, and borders, and 
listed the location of each piece In so far as 
he was able to determine at the time otf 
writing. His invaluable work has made it 
possible for us to assign with considerable 
certainty the two Reid tapestries to the 
third® edition. Of this edition, which was 
woven between 1691 and 1693 in the ateliers 
of Mozin and De la Croix, two pieces 
(March and August) are the property of 
the City of Paris, and one (February) 1s in 
the chateau of Fontainebleau. The where 
abouts of the other nine were unknown to 
Fenaille 

The actual process of elimination. bi 
which we conclude that our tapestries prob 
ably belong to the third set is brief and ma\ 
Ihe first set is ruled out by 
the fact that it is enriched with gold thread 


Viuseum’s two 


be of interest 


which was not used in the 
tapestries. The designs of the second are the 
reverse of those in the Gutse tapestries 
whereas the Museum’s examples follow the 
original arrangement. The fourth and fifth 
sets consist wholly of entre-fenétres, and are 
all, therefore, of comparativel\ small hor 

zontal dimensions. The months of April and 


hich our tapestries are 


September, with wl 





associated, are entre-fenétres in 


The border of the seventh set differs from 


yrincesse dé 


| } 


S aiso nave 


ours and bears the arms of tl 


Conti. The eighth and ninth se 
borders differing from ours; the former has 
the arms and cipher of the duc d’Antin, the 


latter those Ol the comte de loulous« 


With the descriptions of the third set 


however, our tapestries tally almost pet 
fectly. The borders and the direction of 
designs are the same, and the comparat 


slight discrepancies in dimension? are ch 

due, presumably, to the difficulty of recon- 
ciling with complete accuracy seventeenth- 
century units of measure with those of 
today. The months of April and September, 


of which our tapestries bear the zodiacal 


| ] 
Fenaalle iiled to lo ( 
| j } + 
| hird in the ta I I 
) > In th ry it t } 
| 52 1 in the preced ‘ 
illed the second, own 
T ined inthe Colber rvis 
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: / 

CT d | ( 160903 to the Garde-m« ible 
Couronne ie pest representil 
April W 1) ( lune 12 1002 nd 
mpi 1 1 1LOQ3 the eX AC date S me 
recorded) by De la Croix. That representing 


1OQO2, and 


September was begun on May 30 
irter ol 1003 hy 


Mozin. The price paid was 161 livres 14 


sous per square aune, and the entire set 
ear it 
: 
45 {OU 
| I7AOQ seven LapestTle ot the third el 
} t t h] 
were ment oned S DeING a For ainebdiea 
/ > +} 
five | three enire-jenel n ne G rd 
meuble at Paris. Later inventories indicate 


pli ce Venddm« 
the set was 


1900 


dispersed until, in the latter vear only the 


single example at Fontainebleau and the 
two belonging to the ¢ of Paris could be 
definitely ed 

fhe tapestry representing the month ot 
April (fig. 1) bears the sign of the bull in 


the top center of the border and depicts the 


return from the hunt (retour de chasse 


From left to right across the foreground 


proceeds a company of finely dressed noble- 


iorseback, together with 


leash (on- 


men and ladies on 


trappings the motto 


SPERO In reverst she holds da falcon on he r 


eft hand Lhe procession approaches 
river beyond which wes a picture Saue vil- 
| ) 

lage. In an open space before the village is 


in animated gathering of men 
while overhead ma\ be seen two falcons 


\ 


n flight. An intricate and very handsome 
and tlowers frames the top 
and sides: a frieze ev camaieu in brown com- 


border of fruits 


] ! ‘ , tommy ‘ 
posed Ol 171‘ thological AQUALIK GIVInities 
nd nimals extends across the botton 
lhe other tapestry (fig. 2) bears the sign 


ipestries, 1n e co 

nare it the ime oO his writing hich wou 
ei the aesctr ns appear ( e tl hR¢ 

nple but he does not relate them to the . 

( 2 [hat represe ri September portray < 
Ss ne ne ] pes t I r 
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f the balances associated with September 


Belles Chasses the sub- 
Qur 
tapestry, however, portrays a boar hunt 
which usually occurs 


representing December. The 


QSS€ Qu Saduciler 
on the tapestry 
foreground 


HNetween a 


s occupied by a spirited combat 
nobleman on horseback and 

wild boar. The nobleman is about 
the boar already attacked by 


of which hes trampled underfoot 


to spear 


the dogs. one 


mediate landscape ts filled with other mem- 


and with 





dogs In 


lorest, 





‘hunting party 
the edge of the 


second boar flees from the 


the distance, at 


J2 
t 
f 


him. On the right, in the far distance, ap- 
pears a tiny village dominated by a church 
exact center of the 
covered tree, 
Migeon 


vouthful 


in the 
composition, Is an 1Vv\ 
squirrel in its branches 


birds anda 
recognizes in the 
Emperor Maximilian h 
out that the features are identical with 
medal of M 


1479, When he was nineteen 


nobleman the 


mself and points 


ximilian struck in 
vears old. Fur 


those on 


perceives on one of the dog 


thermore, he 
collars the imperial eagle; the central mo 
tive of the Order of the Golden Fleece; and 


scroll—th 


the two columns united by a 
emblem of Charles \ 


Our tapestries, although adhering with 


surprising accuracy to the designs of thei 


| lemish protoly pes, neve rthele ss show col 


siderable difference on juxtaposition. The 
exhibit the 


colors, for instance, brilliant 


» Gobelins palette as against the 


comparatively quiet richness of those em 
drawing in th 


ploved at Brussels Phe 


T 
7 
Brussels series 1s superior both in accurac\ 
comparison the Gob 


those intimate short- 


comings which inevitably appear in direc 
source ol 


proportion as the Inspiration fre- 


cedes. But this aside, the two Reid tapes- 
tries are extraordinarily fine products of 
the best period of the Gobelins manufac 
tory, and the Museum may rightly regard 
elf as fortunate inh ng acquired then 

PRI ON REMINGT( \ 

if r 4 nas ( I ri 
ect ‘ ‘ restor \ 
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A GRANITE SPHINX Of 
HAT-SHEPSU1 


Nearly len Vvears ago the Museum's 
Egyptian Expedition first began to un- 


earth fragments of granite sphinxes from 
Hat-shepsit’s temple at Deir el Bahri, in 
Thebes, and for several vears thereafter, as 
the pieces were put together and as the 


statues slowly grew nearer and nearer to 


seum. The headless body of a fourth the 
Metropolitan Museum exchanged with the 
Berlin Museum for the body of a marble 
statue of Hat-shepsit. and in Berlin thi 
sphinx was completed with the replacing of 
| i taken there in 
1845. The fragments of the fifth sphinx and 
of the head of the sixth were brought to 


the head which Lepsius hac 


New York with those of the statues which 


have for several vears Feen shown in the 





RED GRANITE SPHINX OF HAT-SHEPSUT BEFORE THE RI ERI 
completeness, they were mentioned and velfth Egvy . Vi 
pictured in the annual reports of the Ex- built up the fr 
pedition phinx, have re d n I 

The reader of the BULLETIN may recall e put it on exhil | h A 
how we determined that there had been six ie Hall he Muss enti 
such granite sphinxes in the middle court of e Egyptian root 
the queen’s temple at Deir el Bahri and Our sphinx has ( 
that her successor, Thut-mosé II], caused les. The wrecku tl 
them, and the statues which had decorated emple | Phut-mosé II] first | ered 
the dead queen’s shrine, to be broken up he uraeus from the bi wher 
and thrown into a near-by quarry. Thers een carved the m be ( 
we had found them in fragments, and at th Vhich Hat-shepsit rp T} 
end of our excavations two sphinxes and thi broke the bod \ cre 
head of a third had gone to the Cairo Mu- nd sn hed off tl 1. The er 

See BuLLeTIN, Sect. II of Feb., 1928, p. 4 - ; ; 
fig. 51, Dec., 1928, p. 18, figs. 14, 15, Nov., 1920 \ | ‘ 

p. 0, figs. 7, 8, 15, Dec., 1930, pp. 5, 11, figs. 8- 134 { 
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where a fire was built 
lually the drift sand 


its features, and gra 
buried it deeply. The two heavy 


Sections oO] 
the body were left near the surface of the 
quarry, and there later Egvptians hacked 
hammers and mill 
stones 


Ne Ve rthele SS, We ha 


togel her 


ve Deen able to 


sufficient number of 


build the sphinx up again, 


which we have had to restore have, in all 


ises, been parts which we cou 
duplicate from what existed. [Today the 
long, lithe, muscular lion’s body, with its 


proudly erect Pharaoh’s head, crouches 


one end of the entrance hall 





interesting pendant to the human-heade 
! 


\ssvrian 


THE EXHIBITION O} 
LRATILES 


NOTES ON 
RUGS AND 


lhe exhibition of Oriental Rugs and Tex- 
tiles Vay 14 


and which will continue through Septem 





which opened to the pub 


ber 15, has aroused a new interest in these 
branches of Oriental art 

The finest rugs in the exhibition are the 
creations of the Persian designers and weav- 
have 


The 


as seen in these master- 


ers who developed the patterns we 
come to associate with Oriental rugs 
evolution of stvles 
pieces of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies was a gradual one and was to a great 
extent influenced by the art of book illumi- 
nation. Rugs were woven in various local- 
ities, Which developed certain characteristics 
of their own, evident not only in the designs 
but also in the color schemes. [The most fa- 
mous Persian center of rug manufacture dur- 
ing the sixteenth century was Tabriz, where 
some of the greatest rugs known today were 
produced for the use of the court. Not less 
important, however, was Herat in eastern 
Persia, which had been the chief center of 
art under the Timurid dynasty in the fif- 
teenth century. 

\ sixteenth-century Oriental rug of the 
type attributed to Herat has been lent to 
the exhibition by Joseph E. Widener. The 


red field has a central medallion with car- 


100 
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upon it to obliterate 
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uuches and pendants on a vellow ground, 
surrounded by floral scrolls and animals. The 
green border is decorated with vellow ara- 
besque bands bearing palmettes within red 
compartments. This rug is related to a group 
of animal rugs characterized bv richness of 
color and highly stylized floral palmettes, 
the serrated outlines of which are also found 
n a number of fifteenth-centurv drawings 
Herat school. An 
Vienna and its companion piece in an Amer- 
can collection furnish further evidence for 
the a The 
rich border of the Vienna rug shows floral 


f the animal rug in 


tribution of the group to Herat. 


scrolls overlaid with Chinese cloud bands 


which bear at intervals heads of various 
animals. Such animal grotesques are a dis 
tinctive feature of illuminations of the Herat 
school, appearing frequently in fifteenth-cen- 
tury miniatures. The polychromy evident 


ina border fragment trom an anonymous 
and in most other rugs of this group 
limurid illuminators 


\bbas the 


inaugurated a brilliant era of 


is that favored by 
[he period of Shah 
1025 


Great 
1587 
Persian weaving, the looms established at 
Ispahan producing beautiful silk rugs and 
fabrics. Literary sources indicate the fre- 
quent use of silk rugs in the palaces of the 
\ unique silk rug, of 
lent by Mrs 


It has about 0930 


shahs and the nobles 
superb technique, has been 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
knots to the square inch, an unusually great 
number in comparison to other silk rugs of 
the Shah Abbas period—particularly Per- 
sian rugs of the so-called Polish type, which 
from about 
square inch. Many of the latter were made 


show 200 to 440 knots to the 
as gilts to sovereigns and nobles, and it 1s 
quite probable that such fine silk rugs as 
those in the exhibition were made for the 
exclusive use of the Persian court 

The Indian hunting rug lent by Mr 
Widener is an interesting example of the 
fusion of Persian and Hindu stvles. The de- 
sign of this rug, which dates from about 
1000, was derived from the Persian animal 
rugs imported into India by the Mughal 


! [t measures 30 by 36 inches and was probably 
used as a throne cover. Erroneously described as 
a velvet in the BULLETIN, vol. XXX (1935), P 
104, and in A Guide to an Exhibition of Ortenta 


Rugs and Textiles, p. 30 
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emperors, but animals not represented in 
Persian rugs—a rhinoceros, crocodiles, fight- 
ing camels, and elephants—have been add- 
the Hindu weavers. The central ele- 
the design, an elephant led by a 
servant, is also a Hindu contribution. The 
pictorial effect of rugs of this type is en- 
hanced by great freedom of composition, 
another feature characteristically Indian. 


ed by 
ment ol 
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tumes from Persia, Turkey, and India. The 
sarl, the Indian Woman’s garment which has 
influenced the feminine fashion of 


is exemplified by a 


recently 
Europe and America, 


few fine specimens draped on figures. There 
are several ways of draping the sari, but the 
one used in the exhibition is that most fa 


vored among the high-caste women of In- 
The richly decorated rectangular cloth 





EXHIBITION OF ORIENTAL RUGS AND TEXTILES, VIEW LOOKING WEST 

Phe Turkish rug lent by Mrs. Richard B fills a double purpose, serving as a skirt and 
Mellon is attributed to the looms of Ushak = as a shawl thrown over the shoulder and 
in Asia Minor. The dark blue ground shows also covering the top of the head if the 


star-shaped medallions in red and light blue 
filled with arabesques. The ground 1s cov- 
ered by an intricate pattern of stvlized floral 
scrolls derived from Persia. Such rugs, which 
may be classified as transitional between 
court and peasant rugs, were exported to 
Furope during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and were often represented 
in Italian, Spanish, and Dutch paintings. 
Displayed on a central platform are twelve 


COS- 


seventeenth- and eighteenth-centur\ 


woman is married M.S. DIMAND 


PTOLEMAIC JEWELRY 

lo the numerous gifts made to the Mu- 
seum in the name of George and Florence 
Blumenthal there have recently been added 
four charming examples of Ptolemaic jew- 
two gold earrings, a gold 


elry! pairs of 


Acc. nos. 35.6.1-6. Shown this month tn the 


Room of Recent Accessions 


IO] 
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racel ld necklace—for the Egvp- — aloop and a hook set in the animals’ mouths, 
n collections (fig. 1 lwo other acquisitions of Ptolemaic jew- 
[he earrings are of a type commonl elry (fig. 2)? made by the Museum in recent 
worn in the Ptolemaic period—a flexible and — vears apparently were part of a treasure dis- 
graduated gold hoop, the larger end in the — covered not long ago somewhere in Egypt. 
shape of an animal’s head, the smaller end There are many places where such a find 
pointed for insertion in the ear and then in) might be made, but as in most instances, 
the animal’s mouth, as on the larger pair, or — these objects probably changed hands so 
in a ring attached to the head, as on the many times before we acquired them that 
smaller pair. The hoops, in both cases of | an absolutely reliable checkup of the prov- 
spirally twisted gold wire, are just sprin enance 1s impossible. The Favyvim, that fer- 
enough to stay shut while they are in the — tile area west of the Nile which was spe- 
vearer’s ears. The larger earrings, of cially developed and settled in the reigns of 





usually beautiful workm 


PTOLEMAI( 


anship, end in lions’ 


heads, which are decorated with minute 
eranular and filigree ornament; the smaller 
in gazelles’ heads 

The bracelet is a flexible, woven gok of 
wire chain composed of six strands of plaits 
One end is decorated with a snake’s head, 
the mouth of which ts the hook for the clasp 
At the other end is the loop. This plece 1s 
probably slightly later in date than the 
others and may have been made either in 
the last vears of the rule of the Ptolemies or 
in the first years of that of the Romans. 

The delightfully delicate little necklace is 


i: simple gold chain ending in gazelles’ heads 


\t the base of each head a garnet bead 1s 
set into the gold, forming a sort of collar. 
Ihe clasp is similar to that on the bracelet, 


102 


JEWELRY 


tl 


1e early Ptolemies, was one of the plac 


es 
which rumor connected with the find, and 
we have reason to believe that in all proba- 
bilitv it was made there. When in 1931 we 
acquired the first pieces from this treasure 
a gold cirdle and necklace it was be- 
lieved that amet pieces had been found with 
them, and although the two bracelets did 
not appear until 1934, 1t was clear that ru- 
mor had again been correct. Fortunately we 
were able to procure these too 
Jewelry of this tvpe, while obviously be- 
longing to the late peri od of Eg ptian his- 
tory, when foreign influences were strong, 
\ girdle and necklace, acc. nos r0:1;,. 2 
gift of Edward S. Harkness d if 
bracelets, acc. nos 34.2 4 Rogers | 
exhibiti in the Seventh Egyptian Ro 
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nevertheless had its earlier prototypes in 
the simpler pieces adorned with the so- 
called granular ornament.* It was during 
the opulent period of the Ptolemies that 
the more and elaborate articles 


of adornment appeared. There can be little 


massl\ e 





FIG. 2. 


doubt that such outstanding examples of 
the goldsmith’s art as these new acquisi- 
tions must have been made in the best 


workshops in the country, probably in Alex- 
andria itself, the residence of the Ptolemies 
and the capital of Egypt at the time. The 
in the central medallion of the girdle 
reign O} 


coin 
dates this particular group to the 
I11, Euergetes |. It was minted at 
Cf. BULLETIN, vol. XXIII 


-tolemy 


1928), pp. 249-253 
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Alexandria, probably toward the end of | 
reign—between 235 and 222 B.« 
gold octodrachm.‘ 

These four pieces of jewelry have in com- 


IS 


and IS a 


mon certain elements which make us con- 


fident that they all belong together—the 
Ay 
f 
ffir 
eae 
AIC JEWELRY 
large gold medallions set with semipr 
stones and decorated with granular orn 
ment and with braided wire bord: u 


usual spool-sh: ped vold he ids wi n crveée 


as spacers or dividers, and the p 


h the various 


wire chains on wh 


strung. 


I " 
We are indebted to | \ 
‘ 
\merican Numisma S é 
ror r 
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[he gird msists for the greater part of 
s length of five ch which are held in 
place at two pi son either side by five « 
the spool-shaped bead These beads art 
yerced longitudinally and threaded with an 
S-shaped | f wire » the loops of which 
he chains are ched and through which 

cross chain linked to hold them to- 
vether. Toward the tront of the girdle there 


ire three medallions, the central one bear- 
‘ferred to and the 
surfaces 


other two set with amethvysts. The 


of all three medallions are slightly concave 


nd are decorated with a granular ornament 
of triangles pointing inward trom the outer 
rim and outward from the central inset 
space. Around the edge of the inlavs and on 


1c outer edge of the medallions are braided 


ends of the girdle are tr 


borders. [he 


angular in shape and are decorated like the 





medallions. Each end has a loop for the fas- 
tening, now lost 

Ihe necklace h only one medallion 
which ts str on five chains, each chain 
trifle longer than the preceding, inner one 
Ihe surface of the medallion ts slightly con- 


vex. It is set with an emerald matrix sur- 


round d DV LWO bands ot 


the inner band of tiny rosettes and the 


outer one of the triangular design on the 


oeirdle medallions—each with its braided 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM OTF 
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wire border. Suspended from the medallion 
is an emerald matrix 
drop enclosed in a cluster of  petallike 


this triangular pendant are 


on a triangle of chain 
chains. Inside 
five gold-wire chains of varving lengths to 
The terminals of the necklace 
with an inlay of car- 
the apex and with the 


fill the space 


are conical in shape 


nelian at sides an 


openwork pattern of gold wire 


al 
The bracelets have medallions serving as 


the loops on the sides interlocking 


with loops on the bracelet proper by means 


4 lasps 


ol gold pins The medallions resemble that 


necklace, an inlav—in 


in the center of the 
one case carnelian, in the other garnet—set 
eranular rosettes with braided 
[his 
adorns the end bars of the 


na band of 


wire borders same rosette pattern 


yracelet proper 


Between these bars are six woven wire 
bracelet, 


and a central row ot the spool-shaped beads 


chains, three on either edge of the 
attached to the chains by means of the 
threaded 
belonging 


loops of wire with which thev are 


If such a set of jewelry per- 
' 


haps to the wife of a government official or 


a wealthy landowner in the Favvam, ts tn- 


dicative of the widespread wealth in Egypt 
at the time, it 1s not difficult to imagine the 
lavish splendor of the court life of the Ptol- 
emies splendor which is obviously not 
merely a storybook tale 


IX CLARK 


NOTES 


A Visir oF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STU- 


July 


summer session of Columbia University vis- 


DENTS. On 10 students attending the 
ited the Museum under the leadership of 
Dr. L. W. Crawford, Director of Excur- 
This is the twenty-third 
ear that such visits have been made 


sions. successive 

[he group was met by members of the 
curatorial and educational departments, 
who conducted them through various 


oe 


tions of the Museum. 


\ CLassroom Exuisition. An exhibition 
of the work of the Saturday Morning Class 
in Design opened in Classroom C on August 
5 and will close on September 22. The pupils 


104 


were chosen from the junior and senior high 
schools of New York by the school author- 
Ethel- 
Mu- 


the classes were conducted by 
Bradish and Marion E. Miller, 
seum instructors. 

While the type of project undertaken in 
each of the two semesters was fixed by the 
originality 


1L1es; 


wyn 


instructors, 
was one of the aims of the t 
tire freedom of choice within given fields 
was allowed the pupils. During the past sea- 
son the work divided between the 
decorating of textiles and the study of form. 
In the exhibition are shown block-printed 
and painted fabrics and figures modeled in 
plaster. 


encouragement ol 
eaching and en- 


Was 


BULLETIN. OF THE 


\ GREEK TERRACOTTA RELIEF. A terra- 
cotta group shown this month in the Room 
of Recent Accessions is of unusual interest 
both for its subject and for its technique 
(igs: 1,2). It is a love scene, a youth and 
a girl standing in a grape arbor, a little boy 
tugging at a corner of the youth’s drapery. 
The girl wears a tunic, the youth a mantle, 


and both have red shoes. The presence ol 
the grapes implies that this is a story of the 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


cottas, the polychromy* is well preserved, 
and the piece gains immeasurably thereby 
in charm. It is comparable to the Perseus 
and Andromeda relief 
admired in Berlin. Technically the relief 1s 
unusual, though not without parallel.® The 
front is pressed into a mold, in a jour relief; 
the back (fig. 2), instead of being left plain 


which has been so 


as was the general practice, is partly modeled 


in the round—the plinth and the upper 





I, 2. FRONT AND BACK OI 


voung Dionysos,* perhaps the beginning ot 
\riadne. A similar re- 
lief, possibly from the same mold,* supplies 
wings for the little boy and makes him an 


his adventure with 


Eros, not promoting the love affair as he 
ought, but jealously interfering with it. 

\s too seldom happens with Greek terra- 

l Acc. no. 35.11.1. Fletcher Fund. H. 8% in 
(21.6 cm.); w. 5%, In. (15 cm.); put 
from five fragments with no restorations 

* See the somewhat similar relief showing the 
young Dionysos alone, under a vine, and holding 
a kantharos; C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer, 4rcha- 
ologischer Angetger, 1933, cols. 42 ff., fig. 1 

>}. de Witte, Gazette archéologique, vol. \\ 
(1878), pp. 64 ff., pl. 11, then in the possession 
of M. Feuardent; F. Winter, Die Typen der 


flguriichen terrakotten, II, DO. ae we 2 


toget her 


vol 


1O5 


TERRACOTTA 


RELIEF. GREEK, IV CI RY B.C 

parts of the two figures being hollow 

[he relief referred to above as being pet 
haps from the same mold as ours Is said to 
be from Tanagra. In stvle our relief 
related to the lanagra Statuettes, and dats 
from the fourth century B.« C. A 

‘White slip preserved over most of surface 
blue paint for three clusters of grapes, border of 
yvouth’s himation, top of plinth; vellow for two 
clusters of grapes: pink for youth's flesh; red- 
dish brown for hair of youth and girl; red for lips 
and shoes of youth and girl; blackish for eyebrows 


Ty _ 


>Zahn, Die Antil vol. | (1925), p. 80, p 


E. g. some of the Tarentine reclit 





also Archdologischer Anzetger, 18o1, p. 120, fig. 8 
7’ Dr. R. Zahn was kind enough to send us his 
notes on this piece, Which included the references 


in footnotes 2 and 6 
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Note ON A CHINESE PortTrRAttT. Ther showing the golden pheasant, indicates the 


have been 800d many small wooden fig second rank of civil officials, but in funerary 
ures suggesting portraits Which my Chines« portraiture | suspect the artists and families 
friends hav 1 were indeed so, but there sometimes took liberties and conferred pri- 
was alw the possibility that tl repre vately a degree or two here and there that 
sented the God ot Wealth or some other ot the deceased mav have deserved but never 


his 1s a splendid figure and one that 
uuld sit comfortably among the great por- 
trait sculpture of Rome. Parallels may be 
iseless—certainly the art of China needs 
no vindication et we in the West are so 
smug and have such definite ideas of the 


exotic East that perhaps it does no harm to 


be reminded that its sculpture can be looked 


lungs We are accustomed to 


it through the same eves with which we 
ook at the tl 

" l 1 ! ) 
ind while we go on amiably claiming Rome 
nd Greece as our own, our true heritage, 
et us talk of China in the terms we know 


a ot 
\ MEDIAEVAL HAND Basin. The Mu 


seum exhibits this month in the Room of 
Recent Accessions a Limoges enamel gemel 


LO vessels em- 


on! whose lineage relates 
ploved in Christian liturgy since the fifth 


j | 7 TY 5) wT) 5 } 
enturyv? and also to modern finger bowls 


lt is one of a pair of gemelhons (Latin 
emellus, diminutive of geminius, twin) which 
vas probably used in the dinner service ol a 


lordly householder in mediaeval Europ 


Such basins were passed among the guests 


before and after eating, the basin with a 
spout being filled with scented water and 
ts contents poured over the guests’ hands 


nto the other basin. The custom seems ti 
have been discontinued when spoons and 





forks were adopted. 


PORTRAIT FIGURE OF A MING OFFICIAL 
seek oat rey The Museum’s gemellion is of the recip 

\INTED AND GILDED WOOD ‘ ih 

ent type. Its shallow concavity is gracefully 

which can be only a portrait.! It Is in ever embellished with a quatrefoil design worked 

eee Ming funerary portrait n gilded copper and colored champleve 
wil hich a ye TTY Wihiar that ‘ Pe) E ee 

with which we are perfectly famihar that — enamels: the narrow rim has a serrated 

we may be sure it is a portrait and Ming. — motive and the back is incised with a large 

ne rorft ify Irve | | 
\nd a fine portrait it 1s, carved of wood, cusped star. A series of hunting scenes is 
thirty-one inches high, and painted in red delineated against a dark blue enamel back- 


black, and gold, with brown hands and ground within the quatrefoil, which is out- 


lace > stache an i ( ire O ‘al ] } } hes lalhi 
ace. The mustache and beard are of real lined by white enamel: the center medallion 


ir > face t . lor n 
hair. The face 1s that of a scholar and an fas a mounted spearman charging an un- 


official, an intellectual face of great dignity, \ aie inecia Belk Filan id Te 
LL it Te | i) { CiiCt Ulld bill il 
and unquestioned authority. The badge 22.4 cm 
1 Acc. no. 34.31. Fletcher Fund. Shown this Peigné-Delacourt, Revue a url rétien 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions vol. V (1861). p. 170 


LOO 
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and the lobes within the sur- 
rounding band show other incidents from 
the chase. A hunter has already let fly an 
n the uppermost lunette, while his 
attendant stands guard with raised sword; 


seen qua;ry, 


arrow 


at the right, a large hound runs down a deer 
In the two opposite lunettes, a man on foot 
thrusts his long spear toward a boar which 
tacked from behind by a dog. The 


] + 
IS disO al 


artist has avoided empty areas in the scenes 


thirteenth-century specimen*® now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


decorative schemes and scenes of a cha 
similar to those on the Metropolitan Mu 


London, | 


seum’s basin. Technical and artistic char 


teristics! indicate that our gemellion w 


probably made during the second halt of the 


thirteenth centurv by Limoges craftsme1 


The stvle and theme of decoration fout 


on such vessels do not ascertain their usage 


by introducing leafy S-curves, among which — for examples with scenes from civil lite at 
are traces of two blossoms, and in the light known to have been utilized in churcl 
green-blue enamel spandrels he has set ollect offerings of the faithful, after h 
stvlized plants erved initially for domestic purpos« 
Phirteenth- and fourteenth-century  ge- 1 S.H 
mellions preserved in European collections R — ee 
are commonly ornamented with religious ic: Bie | \f 
and secular subjects and heraldic devices. A I} (1932), J 
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